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Student Teaching 
in the United States 

Introduction 

Though few would dispute its value, the job of providing apprenticeships for some 200,000 teacher candidates 
each year in real classrooms is a massive and complex undertaking. About 1,400 higher education institutions 
work with many thousands of school districts across the United States to place, mentor and supervise 
teacher candidates in what is popularly known as “student teaching.” 1 

Even as the profession pushes for more and earlier field work opportunities, student teaching is the final clinical 
experience. 2 During the typical semester-long experience, student teaching candidates must synthesize 
everything they have learned about planning instruction: collecting or developing instructional materials, 
teaching lessons, guiding small group activities, and establishing and maintaining order — not to mention 
meetings with faculty and parents and, in some districts still, taking on lunchroom and playground duties. 
Passing (or failing) student teaching determines whether an individual will be recommended for certification 
as a licensed teacher. 

Because few dispute the tremendous potential value of student teaching, even alternate pathways to profession, 
often criticized for taking too many shortcuts, generally try to provide their teaching candidates with some kind 
of student teaching experience, however abbreviated. Surveys of new teachers suggest that student teaching 
is the most important part of their teaching training experience. 3 

Why this review? 

The stakes in student teaching are high: Teacher candidates have only one chance to experience the best 
possible placement. Student teaching will shape their expectations for their own performance as teachers and 
help determine the type of school in which they will choose to teach. A mediocre student teaching experience, 
let alone a disastrous one, can never be undone. 

Even more importantly, the stakes are high for future students. A uniformly strong student teaching experience 
has the power to dramatically improve the vision of teaching excellence. The exceptional classroom teacher 



1 Aggregate production figures taken from all states’ 2010 Title II reports indicate that traditional teacher preparation programs 
produced 186,000 teachers in 2008-2009. 

2 “Clinical practice” is defined by NCATE as “student teaching or internships that provide candidates with an intensive and 
extensive culminating activity. Candidates are immersed in the learning community and are provided opportunities to 
develop and demonstrate competence in the professional roles for which they are preparing.” It is distinguished from field 
experiences, defined as “a variety of early and ongoing field-based opportunities in which candidates may observe, assist, 
tutor, instruct, and/or conduct research." In traditional teacher preparation programs, several hundred hours of field experiences 
typically precede student teaching. 

3 Levine, A. (September 2006). Educating school teachers (p. 39). Washington, DC: The Education Schools Project. 
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under whose supervision the student teacher ideally works can transmit 
effective instructional techniques as well as critical lessons: the expectation that 
all children can learn, that great schools need not be restricted to wealthy 
suburbs and that perseverance pays off in student performance gains. 

Nearly three years ago, in an effort to understand just how to get student 
teaching “right,” the National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ) entered into 
a comprehensive review of the student teaching experience. For this work, 
we focused on its delivery at the undergraduate level for future elementary 
teachers, but we can identify no reason why our findings and recommendations 
would not generally extend to both undergraduate and graduate preparation 
of all classroom teachers. 

The implications of this review stretch beyond student teaching. NCATE, 
the organization from which half of the nation’s teacher preparation programs 
receive national accreditation, recently announced a restructuring of its 
accreditation process to encourage institutions to make clinical practice — 
that is, exposing teacher candidates to real classrooms— the centerpiece of 
the curriculum from the beginning of education coursework through student 
teaching. Given the many similarities among all forms of clinical practice, 
the findings and recommendations of this report have important implications 
for improving the full range of field work opportunities, as NCATE intends. 

The student teaching standards developed and applied for this report are 
also significant for NCTQ’s national review of teacher preparation programs, 
currently being conducted in partnership with U.S. News & World Report. This 
report offers an in-depth preview of the aspects of student teaching that will 
be included in our national review. 

How this review was conducted 

This review looks at 134 higher education institutions offering an undergraduate 
student teaching program to elementary teacher candidates, approved by 
their states to prepare public school teachers. 4 In all they comprise nearly 
10 percent of the nation’s institutions offering traditional teacher preparation. 
We selected the institutions using a stratified random sampling that was 
designed to include approximately three teacher preparation programs in 
every state and the District of Columbia. 



4 All references to “program” in this report pertain to the “student teaching program,” 
not the teacher preparation program as a whole. The term “institution” refers to 
the teacher preparation program or the larger education school in which it may be 
housed. A list of all institutions reviewed can be found in Section C of the Appendix. 
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Of the 134 institutions, 93 are public (69 percent) and 41 are private (31 percent); 15 of the 41 are nonsectarian 
private and 26 are sectarian private. 5 



As with all of NCTQ’s reviews of teacher preparation programs, institutions were not asked if they wished to 
participate. After learning that they had been selected for the review, 12 of the included programs explicitly 
asked not to participate, 6 a request we did not honor for two reasons. First, it is the responsibility of any publicly 
approved teacher preparation program, whether located in a public or a private institution, to be transparent 
and responsive. It is, after all, producing public school teachers. Second, allowing participation to be only volun- 
tary would introduce an unacceptable level of bias into this review. A review comprising only willing participants 
would likely end up reflecting the practices of those institutions confident of meeting our standards, excluding 
those institutions that either rejected our standards out of hand or suspected they would not perform well. 

Because of the large number of standards we developed for this evaluation and the burden of document collection 
and analysis that would have been required to evaluate all programs on all standards, we employed an initial 
screen using the five most critical standards. These five standards are as follows: 



STANDARD 1. The student teaching experience, which should last no less than 10 weeks, should require 
no less than five weeks at a single local school site and represent a full-time commitment. 

STANDARD 2. The teacher preparation program must select the cooperating teacher 7 for each student 
teacher placement. 8 



STANDARD 3. The cooperating teacher candidate must have at least three years of teaching experience. 

STANDARD 4. The cooperating teacher candidate must have the capacity to have a positive impact on 
student learning. 



STANDARD 5. The cooperating teacher candidate must have the capacity to mentor an adult, with 

skills in observation, providing feedback, holding professional conversations and working 
collaboratively. 



After evaluating all 134 institutions against these five standards, we selected a subsample of 32 institutions to 
evaluate on the remaining 14 less critical standards. 9 (See page 13 for a full list of standards.) 



5 More demographic information is found in Section C of the Appendix. While this proportion of public and private institutions does 
not match the distribution in the population of all institutions offering teacher preparation (which is approximately 48 percent 
public and 52 percent private), it does not appear to bias results since the average ratings for public and private programs on 
the five critical standards— the standards used for classification of institutions into design categories — do not differ. 

In the few institutions with post-baccalaureate programs where teacher candidates are given the choice to either student 
teach or teach as an intern, we evaluated only the student teaching program. 

6 Augusta College, Black Hills State University, the College of William and Mary, Drexel University, Mississippi College, Missouri 
Western State University, Oral Roberts University, Purdue University Calumet, SUNY Cortland, the University of Hawaii at 
Manoa, the University of Nevada - Las Vegas and Wake Forest University all asked not to participate. 

7 The term “cooperating teacher” refers to the classroom teacher in whose classroom the student teacher is placed and who 
guides the student teacher throughout the placement. A variety of other labels are also given to this role, most commonly 
“mentor teacher.” 

8 We note that in our evaluation of an institution against Standard 2, we considered whether it plays an active and informed 
role in the selection of every cooperating teacher, basing its selection decision on substantive information on the qualifications 
of teachers. 

9 See Section C of the Appendix for a list of institutions in the subsample. 
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To evaluate an institution’s performance against the standards, there were 

four steps in our methodology: 

1. We collected and evaluated a large number of documents related to an 
institution’s student teaching program. 

■ From institutions, we asked for documents such as those that address 
the selection and responsibilities of the cooperating teachers and the 
responsibilities of those on the institution’s staff who coordinate field 
placements for student teachers, as well as any student teaching 
handbook or student teaching manual that provides guidance to student 
teachers in the elementary teacher preparation program. 10 Our review 
was not limited to these documents because over the course of analysis, 
institutions were given the opportunity to provide as much additional 
material as they thought necessary to show how their programs worked. 

■ From school districts, we obtained any contracts between institutions 
and school districts that govern their student teaching arrangements. 
For example, any teacher preparation programs placing student teachers 
in Chicago’s public schools must adhere to a contract whose terms are 
established by the school district. 

Although the existence of these documents does not provide fail-safe 
evidence that a program is in fact well run, the absence of such documents 
certainly suggests that it is poorly run— with the exception perhaps of 
the smallest of programs, which can rely on more informal protocols 
to manage only a few student teachers. If institutions did not choose to 
provide us with such documents (and in the case of public institutions, 
this refusal was in the face of open records requests), we pulled them 
from institutions’ websites or obtained them from state departments 
of education, which generally review such documents in the course of 
approving programs. In all cases, we cited the materials we had obtained 
as sources for our analysis in order to give institutions the opportunity 
to comment or provide substitute materials. 

2. After we collected these documents, we offered each institution multiple 
opportunities to provide additional documents pertinent to preliminary and 
final reviews of its program. We communicated with any institution that chose 
to do so between one and a dozen times. The magnitude of the interaction 
is attested to by the 1,600 documents supplied to us by the institutions 
and the more than 1,000 e-mails exchanged over the course of the review. 11 

3. We then surveyed local school principals whose elementary schools 
were identified by institutions as sites for student teaching placements. 
These surveys gave us the opportunity to triangulate the findings from 
our document collection and discussions with institutions. These surveys 
were either conducted by telephone or were taken online. 



10 A complete list of documents requested is found in Section A of the Appendix. 

11 Only about a dozen institutions did not respond in any way to our preliminary or final 
ratings reports. 
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4. Finally, we conducted five site visits (one involving an innovative student teaching program not included in the 
sample) to interview student teachers, supervisors, 12 cooperating teachers and field-placement coordinators. 
There was significant range in the institutions visited in terms of the number of elementary teachers they 
produced and their locales. These site visits proved very useful to ascertain whether our document collection 
and survey work aligned with what we observed to be happening on the ground, to inform our general 
understanding of the complex arrangements necessary for student teaching and to expand our thinking about 
improvements. These institutions graciously hosted our site visits: Cardinal Stritch University (Milwaukee, Wl), 
Chicago State University (Chicago, IL), Delaware State University (Dover, DE), the Rodel Exemplary Teacher 
Initiative (Phoenix, AZ) and the University of Arizona (Tucson, AZ). 

Some of the finer points of our methodology are worth noting. 

■ Relevance of the documents we collected 

These documents are at least some of the same documents collected by states for program approval or 
by accrediting bodies such as NCATE. In fact, we collected more types of documents on student teaching than 
NCATE. Both our collection and NCATE’s include 1) memoranda of understanding to document partnerships, 2) 
a list of criteria for selection of cooperating teachers and supervisors, 3) descriptions of clinical practice, 
and 4) student teaching handbooks. Beyond documents typically collected by NCATE, we also collected 
any documents addressing 1) the selection process for the cooperating teacher, 2) the responsibilities of 
field-placement coordinators, 3) the location of programs not overseen by the institution (such as international 
placements), 4) the criteria for selection of elementary schools for placements, 13 and 5) the process by 
which the institution evaluates placements to see if any aspect of the school or cooperating teacher’s 
performance merits discontinuation. 14 

■ Impact of noncooperation by institutions 

If we could not evaluate an institution relative to any standard because no document had been provided and we 
could not obtain the necessary information from other sources, we indicated that a rating could not be determined. 

■ Impact of state regulations on a program’s performance 

In all of our reviews we are cognizant of state regulations to ensure that we do not end up “marking down" 
programs for a design that is restricted by state policies or practices. For example, in our review of Illinois 
teacher preparation programs, we provided a rating for institutions on their use of output data, but we 
did not include the rating when calculating overall grades for any program because the state has not yet 
developed the systems allowing them to readily capture such data. 

In this review, our evaluation took into account that Connecticut institutions cannot meet our second standard 
(i.e., programs must actively participate in the selection of cooperating teachers) because Connecticut explicitly 
requires (in our view, unfortunately so) that school principals have the sole responsibility for selecting the 
cooperating teacher. 

■ The necessity of institutional review board approval 

The issue of whether our review requires approval by an institutional review board was raised by several 
institutions on the occasion of our site visits. Although we believed the nature of our effort did not warrant such 



12 The term “supervisor” refers to the individual hired by the institution to periodically observe and evaluate the student 
teacher’s performance. Supervisors may be faculty, but are usually former teachers or principals hired on a contract basis. 

13 NCATE requires that applicants for accreditation provide information on the demographics on sites for clinical practice, but does 
not require any specific information relating to criteria for selection of sites other than what is included in an institution’s 
conceptual framework. 

14 NCATE also requires a few documents that we did not seek, including assessments' scoring rubrics/criteria, professional 
development opportunities provided to school district staff, and agendas for meetings with both cooperating teachers and 
supervisors. 
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approval, we decided to err on the side of caution and took the matter up 
with an institutional review board (IRB). The IRB responded that our review 
was exempt from this process, both because our focus was on programs 
rather than individuals and because information provided cannot be identified 
with an individual subject. 

A full discussion of this review’s sample, methodology, data collection, analysis 
and production of ratings is found in Section C of the Appendix. Comments on 
the review were solicited from every institution; all responses are included in 
Section H of the Appendix. 

Other research 

The student teaching experience of today bears similarities to student 
experiences dating back to the mid-1800s, when teachers were first trained in 
“normal” schools. 15 Since then, the time spent in preceding field work, the level 
of supervision by the preparation program and the length of the experience 
have all increased, 16 but the fundamentals have remained relatively unchanged. 

While published scholarly articles about student teaching abound, the proportion 
of studies providing quantitative or qualitative evidence and meeting generally 
accepted standards for academic publication in peer-reviewed journals is 
small. 17 In turn, very few of that small number address the fundamental purpose 
of teacher education, namely: What features of the student teaching experience 
will make a teacher more effective in the classroom? 

The table on page 7 summarizesthe focus of research by teacher educators on 
studentteaching in peer-reviewed educationjournals published since 1997. 18 Only 
three studies out of 34 explore the relationship of student teaching with future 
teacher effectiveness. Of these three studies, only one steers clear of relying on 



15 Guyton, E., & McIntyre, D.J. (1990). Student teaching and school experiences. In W. R. 
Houston (Ed.). Handbook of research on teacher education (p. 515). New York: Macmillan. 
Student teaching arrangements for secondary candidates are a relatively new feature 
of teacher preparation, dating back only to the beginning of the 20th century. 

16 Judging from the fact that the predecessor organization of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education required member institutions to set 90 clock 
hours as a minimum requirement in 1928, prior to that year the minimum number of 
hours may have been fewer than 90 clock hours (about three weeks in the classroom). 
Guyton & McIntyre, p. 515. 

17 The proportion of all articles on teacher education meeting such standards has been 
estimated to be about one-fifth of those published. Levine, A., p. 52. 

18 Articles published between 1997 and 2011 from American Educational Research 
Journal, Curriculum Inquiry, Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, Educational 
Researcher, International Journal of Science Education, Journal of Educational 
and Behavioral Statistics, Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, Journal of 
Curriculum Studies, Journal of Education for Teaching, Journal of Literacy Research, 
Journal of Mathematics Teacher Education, Journal of Research in Science Teaching, 
Journal of Teacher Education, Research in the Teaching of English, Review of Educational 
Research, Review of Research in Education, School Science and Mathematics, 
Science Education, Teaching and Teacher Education, The Teacher Educator; articles 
published between 1997 and 2001 from Action in Teacher Education, Journal of 
Computers in Mathematics and Science Teaching, Journal of Research and Development 
in Education and Theory and Research in Social Education. Section D of the Appendix 
lists these studies. 
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a case study approach to perform a rigorous statistical analysis ofthe effects of commonfeatures of all studentteaching 
experiences on future teacher effectiveness, as measured by student learning gains in a large sample. 19 This 
lone study by Boyd, Grossman, Lankford, Loeb, & Wyckoff (2009), whose findings are expressed in the standards 
used in this review, found that student achievement was improved for first-year teachers prepared in institutions 
that had mandatory student teaching, picked the cooperating teacher (as opposed to allowing the K-l 2 school 
or student teacher to select that teacher) and required the following: 

■ A minimum of three years of teaching experience for cooperating teachers, 

■ A minimum of five supervisor observations, and 

■ A capstone project, at the conclusion of student teaching. 

What are the issues surrounding student teaching addressed in research? 



Number of studies 
addressing effects on 



Primary issue 


Number of studies 


student performance 


Student teaching programs in general 


2 


1* 


Nature of relationship between preparation 
programs and partner K-l 2 schools 


13 


2 ** 


Student teachers' perceptions of their experiences 


6 


0 


Supervision of student teachers 


13 


0 


Totals 


34 


3 



* Boyd, D., Grossman, P., Lankford, H., Loeb, S., & Wyckoff, J. (December 2009). Teacher preparation and student achievement. 
Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, 31, 416-440. 

* * See Appendix D for Knight (2000), assessing the impact on student performance of preservice teachers who were trained in 

a particular approach to teaching writing, and Brink (2001), addressing the benefits to K-8 pupils from having more student 
teachers available in the classroom. 



In fact, the dominant perspective on student teaching taken by the field of teacher education seems to militate 
against what we view as a rather logical and compelling academic pursuit: first identifying discrete features of 
student teaching (such as the ones chosen in the Boyd study), and second, conducting research to ascertain 
the value of such features in terms of their impact on the immediate effectiveness of a new teacher. How else to 
explain the utter dearth of research with this perspective? 

It is safe to conclude that at least some portion of the field of teacher education does not perceive the purpose 
of the student teaching experience as a unique and critical opportunity to produce the most effective first-year 
teachers possible. Rather, clinical practice is perceived as an experience “where pre-service teachers can, 
through trial and error, embark on a lifelong career of reflection and insight that will eventually make them 
into good teachers (if they have the right dispositions).” 20 As summarized by the American Educational Research 
Association’s (AERA) 2006 report on research and teacher education, the majority of studies that touched on 
student teaching “looked at how new teachers are socialized into the profession and how beliefs and actions 
changed (or resisted change) while engaged in methods courses and field experiences.” 21 

19 Boyd et al. (2009). 

20 Snider, V. (2006). Myths and misconceptions about teaching: What really happens in the classroom (p. 168). Lanham, MD: 
Rowman and Littlefield Education. 

21 Cochran-Smith, M., & Zeichner, K. M. (Eds.) (2005). Studying teacher education: The report of the AERA panel on research 
and teacher education (p. 325). Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates. 
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States’ regulatory role 

State regulations do provide some sensible, albeit limited, guidance on student 
teaching experiences, but no state has what could be termed a comprehensive 
set of regulations or even guidelines for student teaching programs. 



Florida is the only 
state that explicitly 
requires that the 
cooperating teacher 
perform in a way that 
consistently results 
in improved student 
performance. 




While most states (39) set a minimum length for student teaching, 22 as indicated 
in the table on page 9, only about half require that student teaching last at least 
10 weeks, widely accepted by the field of teacher education to be the minimum 
acceptable duration. Just over one-third of the states require that student 
teaching be “full-time,” though the term appears to mean different things in 
different states. 23 

In terms of addressing perhaps the most important aspect of student teaching 
—the quality of the cooperating teacher assigned to mentor the student 
teacher— state regulations are particularly weak. Numerous states require 
the cooperating teacher to be an “accomplished professional,” but most fail 
to define that term. For example, Iowa requires that cooperating teachers 
“demonstrate skills, knowledge, and dispositions of highly accomplished 
practitioners,” but there is no articulation of these skills, knowledge or 
dispositions. Only one out of five states addresses the need for the 
cooperating teacher to have at least three years of experience 24 or the need of 
the cooperating teacher to have mentoring skills or mentoring training. Florida 
is the only state that explicitly requires that the cooperating teacher perform in 
a way that consistently results in improved student performance. 25 

Judging from practices of institutions in our sample, institutions generally 
comply only with those state requirements that are easily measured, such as 
the requirement that the cooperating teacher have a specific number of years 
of teaching experience. We noted a tendency by institutions to ignore regulations 
for which compliance is harder to determine and which are presumably not 
monitored all that well by the state. The table on page 10 documents a significant 
deviation from what state regulations required and what student teaching 
programs required — in just the few institutions we examined in each state. 



22 Education Week Quality Counts 2010: http://www.edweek.org/media/ew/ 
qc/2010/1 7sos.h29.teaching.pdf 

23 The intention of some states appears to be that students need to devote themselves 
full time to student teaching and not take other coursework. Other states appear to 
use the term “full-time" to indicate that the student teacher must be present for the 
full elementary school day. 

24 Several more states have a requirement related to experience but require only two 
years of experience. 

25 Strangely, this impact on student performance is connected by Florida regulations to 
classroom management skills rather than instructional skills. Tennessee indirectly 
requires that cooperating teachers be effective by reference to their performance on 
local or state evaluation instruments. 
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